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sophical reconciliation of the two " (p. 68). But is not Sidgwick's 
criticism here again a little forced ? Even in a theory of Self-realiza- 
tion there is a legitimate place for self-sacrifice, and even if the self- 
sacrifice of the virtuous man is never a sacrifice of ultimate good, it is 
surely permissible, and necessary if we would avoid pedantry, to ' speak 
with the vulgar ' on this as on other topics. And as to the ultimate 
issue between the pagan and the Christian estimate of good, every- 
thing depends upon the relation in which we conceive the compet- 
itive elements to stand to the non-competitive, upon whether we sub- 
ordinate the latter to the former or conversely. That for Green the 
good will is the supreme good is indubitable. On the other hand, the 
complete good, we may say, includes for him those intellectual and 
aesthetic elements which, while in themselves they are competitive, 
cease to be so when subordinated to, or taken up as elements in, the 
good will, as the supreme good. 

Even the severe condemnation which Sidgwick passes upon Green's 
interpretation of Greek ethics is significant of Green's own real posi- 
tion. The condemnation is that Green reads Christian meanings into 
Greek ethical thought ; Sidgwick finds him ' ' modernizing very 
naively. ' ' He tries to make Socrates and Plato say that the supreme 
good is the will to be good ; he seeks to socialize the Aristotelian vir- 
tues of courage and temperance. It is hardly conceivable that one 
whose own thought was at least half pagan should have so completely 
failed to understand the great expressions of the pagan spirit. 

James Seth. 
University of Edinburgh. 

Experimental Psychology and Culture. By George Malcolm 
Stratton. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1903. — pp. 331. 
Professor Stratton, of the University of California, has in this attrac- 
tive sheaf of essays put forth a volume of distinct value — a value due 
not alone to the intrinsic merit, originality, and pertinence of the data 
and views presented, but even more to the underlying strength and 
unity of the interpretation of larger psychological issues that pervades 
the whole. This interpretation contributes to a reconciliation of the 
apparent antagonism between the experimentalist and the introspec- 
tionist ; to a reassertion of the proprietary and hereditary tenure of the 
psychological estate in behalf of contemporary psychologists, for whom 
experimental mindedness is an indispensable warrant for continued 
sovereignty ; to a varied proof that the psychology of to-day deals 
neither with the corpora vilia, nor with the superficial or incidental 
aspects of mind, but in spite of difference of approach and of novelty 
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of emphasis still exerts a profound influence upon general concep- 
tions of life and nature, and upon the culture that makes possible their 
sympathetic appreciation. 

Such a book as this by Professor Stratton was much needed as a 
serviceable and dignified message to which contemporary psychology 
could point as an instance of the temper and the import of much that, 
to the intelligent onlooker, might seem insignificant or beside the vital 
issues. Under modern conditions every science profits by a general 
and correct appreciation of its aims, its methods, its advancement, on 
the part of the wide clientele composed of general students of science, 
of specialists in other fields, of teachers and readers and other devotees 
of the intellectual life. No volume of studies in psychology that has 
yet appeared is more nicely suited to serve such a corrective and illu- 
minating function than this interesting collection of products from a 
busy psychological workshop. Apart from new interests and practical 
guiding principles, the discerning reader will carry away from the 
volume a more appreciative sense of what modern psychology means, 
than he is likely to have had at the outset. He will equally appre- 
ciate what psychology is not ; that psychology is ready to utilize the 
data of physiology without in the least forfeiting its independence ; 
that the facts of greatest significance to psychological interpretations 
are not to be found with much pains in out-of-the-way corners, in 
strange mental experiences, in weird coincidences or in garbled 
accounts of the paradoxical, but in the most commonplace but pro- 
found experiences of daily life ; that psychology is not a matter of 
theory without practical bearing upon views of life, upon methods of 
culture, and upon the conduct of affairs ; and that equally psychology 
has not in any way or degree renounced its interest in, or its claim to, 
a hearing upon those more comprehensive questions of logical principle, 
philosophic import, and theoretical interpretation from which many 
blessings and not a few sources of danger flow. 

Professor Stratton has chosen both widely and wisely in his selection 
of specific investigations to represent his main contentions. An his- 
torical introduction that clearly sets forth the antecedents and creden- 
tials of the modern psychologist ; a clear-cut discussion of the status 
of the experiment in psychology, of the necessary involvement of in- 
trospection in experiment and of experiment in introspection ; a per- 
tinent and practical elucidation of how far and in what sense mental 
measurement is possible ; these somewhat introductory presentations 
bring the reader to the first of the special topics, that of Unconscious 
Ideas. From here on the topics range from Illusions to Mental Space, 
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to Memory and Time, to Imitation and Suggestion, to the ^Esthetics 
of Sensations, to the connection of Mind and Body — the latter lead- 
ing naturally to the final chapter, which discusses the Spiritual Impli- 
cations of the experimental work. 

As the general tenor and guiding spirit of these contributions to 
knowledge have been here emphasized, it will be pertinent to select, 
in further presentation of Professor Stratton's purpose, a few specific 
illustrations of the points above referred to. The chapter on Illusions 
begins thus: "Our illusions of perception seem contrived for the 
special purposes of psychology — as if Providence, foreseeing the nat- 
ural perplexity of the student of mind, had sent them for his comfort. 
For nothing else reveals as they do the manner of the mind's activity. 
As long as our mental operation is perfect and does not color or distort 
the facts, the mind is like some subtle medium that permits us to see 
all things, while remaining itself unseen. But when once the mind's 
action becomes troubled so that it tinges and deforms the scene, then 
our psychic processes themselves come to view and we are enabled 
to note their form. For psychological purposes, therefore, illusions 
might perhaps be compared to the delicate artificial stains which are 
of such help to those who use the microscope ; the dyes discolor the 
aspect and render it in a way untrue, but only to bring out with ten- 
fold clearness the hidden niceties of its structure. ' ' The explanation 
of even the simplest illusion calls for a complex equipment of psycho- 
logical principles ; for illusion, like habit, like perception, like infer- 
ence, like attention, like judgment, results from experience, and rep- 
resents a momentary and interesting concentration-point of these 
several activities. " No sensation has an inviolate inner character 
which remains unaffected by the larger mental life. The connection, 
the significance of impressions alters their very essence." It is the 
comparative uniformity amidst diversity of mental experience that 
produces alike the ' ' fixity of interpretation ' ' and the exception to it 
that constitutes an illusion. The illusion that bears the name of Aris- 
totle has remained the classic instance : a small roundish object held 
between the crossed forefinger and middle finger feels like two objects. 
This startling tactual duality, in violent contradiction to the visual 
unity, becomes intelligible when it is made clear that the position of 
the contacts under ordinary circumstances would naturally be the con- 
sequence of two separate objects. To this time-honored illusion Pro- 
fessor Stratton has added a converse-: " an impression which is habit- 
ually due to a single object will be felt as a single object, even when, 
from the unnatural position of the fingers, it is now produced by two 
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objects quite a distance apart." These and other illustrations enforce 
the valuable precept that "the world merely gives us a succession of 
impressions which of themselves have no single and inevitable mean- 
ing ;" we must learn to see and read the characters of the language 
of sensation, in much the same way, though with less artificiality, of 
course, as we draw meaning from combinations of black marks upon 
white paper. 

In the treatment of unconscious ideas, as also of imitation and sug- 
gestion, the supreme significance of the commonplace is well insisted 
upon. "The fact that to-day I can recall experiences which had 
faded away during the night, and that in the dream state the mind of 
the most staid of us may drop its usual contents and live for hours in 
a mental whirl of dime-novel adventure, is just as good or bad evidence 
for unconscious ideas as the fact that Krafft -Ebbing' s poor patient 
lima S. could sing Magyar songs and secrete articles while in an 
abnormal state of mind, and knew nothing of these acts until the same 
state was reinduced. ' ' There are more examples of the processes of 
suggestion within the commonplace field of daily experience than in 
all the literature of hypnotism. When we interpret a two-dimensional 
photograph on canvas as a three-dimensional reality, a variety of sug- 
gestions lead us to do so. In the social community of ideas each 
affects the other, and in the social intercourse of individuals each is 
at once the pattern and the clay. Imitation and suggestion are im- 
portant to psychology, not because of the striking phenomena to which 
extreme instances thereof give rise, but because of their daily contact 
with the realities of mental life. A survey of imitation reveals it to 
be a " kind of go-cart in which the infant mind learns finally to walk 
alone; " by imitation and suggestion each learns to conduct himself 
psychologically, taking and giving according to his parts. " Each 
person, be he genius or be he dolt, is in some degree both imitator and 
pattern. . . . Genius does not produce isolated and unprecedented 
work, but comes as a culmination of much partially successful striving 
on the part of others working in the same line. ' ' 

The other essays of the collection are less susceptible to a brief 
selection of their central message. The discussion of space relations 
most characteristically represents the great complexity of data and in- 
ference necessary to even a probable comprehensive interpretation of 
how we come to endow the mental world with its permanent qualities. 

The conception of the relations of mind and body, responsive as 
it has ever been to increase in knowledge, particularly to detailed 
knowledge of nerve cells and their behavior, still gives abundant room 
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for hypotheses and immature generalizations, for the cautious judicial 
preference of this view or that, for the dogmatic rushing in of the 
less experienced where the wiser fear to tread. 

To a helpful and interesting selection of types of problems, and an 
illuminating point of view, Professor Stratton adds the advantage of 
a presentation that is forcible and original, but most of all is real- 
istic. There is no touch of the weary pedagogue tired of tread- 
ing worn paths with new groups of charges ; no showing, peddler- 
like, of novel wares with exaggerated encomiums of their value ; but 
a keen and alert zest in handling problems that the author feels to 
be real and vital, breathing realities that walk and move, and not 
the conventional flat representations thereof, too familiar in text -books. 
Professor Stratton's volume makes no pretence to be a magnum opus ; 
it is frankly eclectic ; it is designed to meet a distinct, and, in some 
senses, a limited need. But because it meets that need with more than 
usual success, and because the service that it is likely to perform is 
one of peculiar timeliness, does the volume deserve a more than usual 
welcome. Joseph Jastrow. 

The University of Wisconsin. 

A Study of the Ethics of Spinoza. By Harold H. Joachim. 

Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1901. — pp. xiv, 366. 
Spinoza's Political and Ethical Philosophy. By Robert A. Duff. 

Glasgow, James MacLehose & Sons ; New York, The Macmillan 

Company, 1903. — pp. xii, 516. 

If one undertook to collect evidence of the continued interest in meta- 
physical questions at the present time, the occupation of philosoph- 
ical scholars with Spinoza would be a fact of much significance. For 
Spinoza takes us directly to the great fundamental problems regarding 
the nature and relations of God, man, and the world, and shows in a 
most convincing manner that upon the solution of these problems de- 
pend in a very real sense the practical issues of life. In spite of the 
somewhat pedantic and forbidding form in which he expressed his 
thought, the breadth and profundity of his insight and the clearness 
with which he perceived the vital and practical importance of funda- 
mental problems, give a perennial interest to his philosophy. It is 
true that at the present time we cannot begin as Spinoza began, and 
that we are able to see that the method that he tried to employ is an 
impossible one. But if we follow Spinoza's spirit, refraining from 
passing judgments of censure and seeking simply to understand, we 
shall be able to see that the defects of his system are to a large extent 



